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Brass bracelets worn by Ceylonese. From 
the collection of the Carnegie Museum. 
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: 
A HIGH TyPE of civilization was reached in Ceylon from ap- ; 
proximately 362 to 1017 a.p. During this era, Buddhism was t 
introduced to the island. 
The impact of Buddhism spurred a heavy building program 
that achieved beautiful temples, great gneiss sculptures and 
many fine architectural decorations. Intellectually, Buddhism 7 


fostered the study of Sanskrit that was used to write the scriptures of Buddhism. 
Ceylon engaged in extensive trade with China, Persia, India and Greece. 
Exports such as cinnamon, pepper, ginger, pearls, precious stones, muslin, 
tortoise shell and elephants composed the bulk of this trade. Gold and silver 
were mined on the island. From very early times, coins made from these | 
valuable deposits were widely used in foreign trade. 
Whether ancient or contemporary, history shows that every expanding 


society needs a system of money and banking to facilitate the flow of trade. 
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COVER 


The robins on the cover were 
painted by John James Audubon for 
his four-volume masterpiece Birds 
of North America, published in 1838. 
Of the original elephant-folio edi- 
tion limited to fewer than 200 copies, 
an unusually fine example was pur- 
chased for the Museum library by 
the late director W. J. Holland. 
Among local migrants returning 
from the South, the robin is the 
Number One early bird. Its arrival 
usually coincides with Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, but the advance 
guard may appear as much as a 
month ahead of schedule. 
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CALENDAR FOR FEBRUARY 


ASSOCIATED ARTISTS 

From February 13 through March 12 the Associated 
Artists of Pittsburgh will exhibit paintings in oil and 
water color, drawings and graphics, sculpture, ceramics, 
jewelry, metalwork, and weaving, in their forty-third 
annual showing. Prizes total $2,150.00. 

Gallery hours will be 2:00 to 10:00 p.m., Monday 
through Friday; 10:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m., Saturday. There 
will be an evening preview on the 13th for members of 
Carnegie Institute Society and the artists. 

Exhibiting artists will be present in the galleries on 
Meet the Artist Day, Sunday, February 22, from 2:00 to 
6:00 p.m. Free gallery tours may be arranged. (See page 68) 


CONTEMPORARY ITALIAN PRINTS 

Eighty prints in different media by contemporary 
Italian artists will be hung on the balcony of the Hall of 
Architecture from February 18 to March 30. 


HALLMARK ART AWARD 

One hundred prize-winning water colors in the second 
international Hallmark Art Award continue on exhibit 
through February 22. The contest was sponsored by the 
greeting card firm of Hall Brothers, Inc., and conducted 
by the Wildenstein Gallery in New York City. 


BURIED CITY OF POMPEII 

Varied objects from Pompeii, part of the permanent 
collection of the Institute, will be dramatically exhibited 
in the Hall of Architecture for an indefinite period be- 
ginning February 16, under sponsorship of the Division 
of Education. These include lighting and cooking equip- 
ment, furniture, instruments—surgical, musical, and for 
carpentry—sculpture, and the decorative arts. 

Work in paints and pastels by the Tam O'Shanters and 
the Palettes, inspired by the story of Pompeii, will go 
on exhibit later in the month. 


ADULT CLASSES 


The twelve-week spring term of art and nature classes 
begins the first week of February and continues to May 1, 
with Easter recess from March 30 to April 5. Subjects are 
drawing and painting, sculpture, photography, jewelry, 
metalwork, weaving, taxidermy, fly-tying, and outdoor 
exploring. Moderate fees are charged. 


OLD VALENTINES 

More than a hundred valentines dating from 1875 to 
1910, from the collection of Mrs. Charles H. Spencer, Jr., 
are on display in the Boys and Girls Room of the Library 
through February 21. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY LECTURES 
Music Hall, 6:30 and 8:30 P.M. 
Admission only by membership card. 
February 3—JUNGLE FaMiLy 
Sasha Siemel shows color pictures of his family's jungle 
home in Brazil, where for nine years adventure became 
the daily occurrence. 
February 10—Soro Sarari To SourH AFRICA 
Mildred Capron reports with color movies on her 
station-wagon tour of South Africa, spending nine 
months with its jungle natives and modern cities. 
February 17—Game Birps anv Bic GAME 
Cleveland Grant and his wife filmed wildlife in North 
Dakota, Montana, and the Canadian Rockies last 
spring. The lecture is a memorial tribute to the late 
John B. Semple. 
February 24—AR1ZONA 
Alfred M. Bailey, naturalist, will show color films 
of Arizona through the seasons—spring in Monument 
Valley, summer on the Mexican border, winter in the 
Grand Canyon. Harmony Dairy Company, sponsor. 
March 3—A.GERIA 
Clifford Kamen's color movies will depict the ruins of 
ancient Carthage, the Roman Colosseum at El Djem, 
Timgad, the Aures Mountains, and the great Sahara. 


WALKING TALKS 

Each Tuesday evening, from 7:00 to 7:45 p.M., mem- 
bers of the Museum staff conduct tours to certain sections 
of the building. The Art and Nature Shop is the meeting 
place, and the public is invited. 


FOR THE CHILDREN 

Story hour for school-age children is Saturday at 
2:15 p.M., in Boys and Girls Room at the Library. 

Moving pictures of travel and the out-of-doors are 
shown each Saturday at 2:50 p.m., in Lecture Hall. (Note 
change of time.) 

Pre-school story hour comes on alternate Tuesdays, 
February 3 and 17, March 3, at 10:30 a.m., in Boys and 
Girls Room, with talks for mothers by staff members at 
the same time. 


THREE Rs IN WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 

A candid photographic survey produced by the Pitts- 
burgh Photographic Library at the University of Pitts- 
burgh with the Tri-State School Study Council as 
educational advisor, and sponsored by the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette, shows the wide disparity in schools of the section. 


SUNDAY ORGAN RECITALS 


Marshall Bidwell presents an hour of the world’s best 
music on Music Hall organ each Sunday at 4:00 p.o., 
under sponsorship of the Arbuckle-Jamison Foundation. 
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THE TOILET OF VENUS By SIMON VOUET 


A LITTLE Over a year ago, when the Car- 
negie Institute’s exhibition of Frencu 
PainTING: 1100-1900 was being dispersed, a 
letter arrived in the office of the Director 
offering the Department of Fine Arts a 
seventeenth-century French painting for its 
permanent collection. This letter came from 
Mrs. Horace Binney Hare of Radnor, Penn- 
sylvania, who had lent to the French exhi- 
bition the portrait of herself as a little girl 
painted by her aunt, Mary Cassatt. It had 
been exactly fifty-four years earlier that Ellen 
Mary Cassatt had been propped up in an 
Empire armchair to be painted in a caped 
cloak and matching fur-trimmed bonnet. 

Mary Cassatt, as all Pittsburgh citizens 
must proudly recollect, was born in Alle- 
gheny and is recognized as one of the most 
distinguished figures that this region can 
claim. That her artistry was included in a 
display of French painting was in part a 
gesture of pride and in part a recognition of 
the actual role she played in the history of the 
Impressionist movement in France. 

Perhaps five years after painting the por- 
trait of her little niece (about 1901) Mary 
Cassatt purchased an old canvas by a forgotten 
French master, The Toilet of Venus, which 
half a century later was being kept with other 
family possessions in a Philadelphia ware- 
house. This is the painting, now cleaned of 
the dust-darkened varnish, that Mrs. Hare 
has so thoughtfully presented to the city of 
Miss Cassatt’s birth. Today it may be seen 





Mr. Washburn is director of the Department of Fine 
Arts at the Institute. He attended the opening of the 
1952 PirrssurcH INTERNATIONAL on loan to the Cali- 
fornia Palace of the Legion of Honor in San Francisco and 
en route home is investigating various centers of art with 
a view to the next INTERNATIONAL. 
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hanging in the galleries of the permanent 
collection. Moreover, readers of this maga- 
zine may look forward to the pleasure of 
reading a fuller account of it in a later issue. 
A young English scholar, Michael Jaffé, who 
has recently become interested in the canvas, 
has been invited to study it and to publish the 
fruits of his research. 

In the meantime, we are reminded that our 
French exhibition contained a famous paint- 
ing by Simon Vouet, lent to us by the Louvre 
in Paris. This was the Allegory of Riches, part 
of the decoration painted by Vouet for King 
Louis XIII, about 1635, in the Chateau Neuf 
de Saint-Germain-en-Laye. At the time we 
were gathering the exhibition, no work by 
Vouet could be found in American collec- 
tions. Now, in the discovery of this beautiful 
Toilet of Venus we may rejoice not only in the 
possession of a Vouet hitherto unknown to 
art literature, but also in the further evidence 
it offers of Mary Cassatt’s individuality of 
taste. For Mary Cassatt is renowned not only 
because of her genius but also for her remark- 
able perception of esthetic values in little- 
known or unfashionable art. Due to this 
sensitivity to unrecognized quality and to 
her talents of persuasion, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry O. Havemeyer and other American 
collectors of their generation were encouraged 
to purchase works of the Impressionist and 
other schools at a time when they were not 
generally appreciated. Thus Mary Cassatt 
herself acquired this Vouet while urging her 
friends the Havemeyers to buy such a dis- 
regarded masterpiece as the View of Toledo by 
El Greco, now hanging in the Metropolitan 
Museum. 

Even today, Simon Vouet’s importance to 
French culture is but little realized. This is 





THE TOILET OF VENUS sy Simon Vovet (French 1590-1649) 
Presented by Mrs. Horace Binney Hare 





partly due to the rarity of his canvases, few 
of which have survived, and partly to the in- 
difference that has until recently prevailed re- 
garding such seventeenth-century masters. 
Now every effort is being made to uncover the 
works of this period, hidden in the obscurity 
of provincial museums and chateaux. This 
Toilet of Venus is, therefore, an outstanding 
discovery which should greatly add to our 
appreciation of that master who, following 
the decline of the Fontainebleau School, 
inaugurated a new and vigorous era in French 
art. Vouet’s appearance in France in 1627, 
after a fifteen-year sojourn in Italy, marks the 
true beginning of the French School of paint- 
ing, in the opinion of the French historian, 
Dimier. 

Simon Vouet was born in 1590, the son of 
Laurent Vouet, a mediocre painter of Paris. 
Evidently something of a child prodigy, he 
is said to have been in England as a por- 
traitist at the age of fourteen, and later to 
have gone with the French ambassador to 
Constantinople, where he painted the Sultan 
from memory. But Rome was at this time the 
artistic center of Europe, and it was toward 
the eternal city and the patronage of Urban 
VIII that Vouet made his way. In Italy he 
was so successful that he might not have re- 
turned to France at all had it not been for the 
ambition of Richelieu who with Louis XIII 
was developing architectural projects of un- 
precedented splendor. 

Returning to Paris in 1627 with his wife 
and child, Vouet now became chief painter 
to the King and an artistic dictator such as 
the painters Le Brun and David would each 
become in his turn.’ Le Brun himself, Le 
Sueur, Mignard and other young painters 
were pupils and apprentices of Vouet, and 
his workshop was busy with the decorations 
for all the new hétels, chateaux and churches 
which the King and his court were commis- 
sioning. This immense building activity re- 
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quired decorators, and it is from this moment 
that a new school of French painting arose 
which was to last until the overthrow of the 
Bourbons in 1792. 

It is through Vouet that the Schools of 
Raphael and Correggio and the influence of 
such contemporary Italian masters as Guido 
Reni and Pietro da Cortona enter into French 
painting, to be gradually absorbed and trans- 
figured in accordance with the genius and 
taste of the French people. Already in this 
Toilet of Venus we foresee the luminous deco- 
rations of Boucher, the crisp portraits of 
Nattier and the delicious designs of Frago- 
nard. What we now think of when the court 
art of France is referred to has been formulated 
by one who, though hardly an equal of either 
Poussin or Claude, his great contemporaries, 
is yet a key figure in the development of 
French painting. 


FOR YOU AT THE LIBRARY 
SAILING TO FREEDOM 


BY VOLDEMAR VEEDAM AND Car BerNarD WALL 
The perils of the sea have real meaning to this Es- 
thonian family in its flight across the Atlantic to escape 
repatriation under Russian domination. 


HOW TO RETIRE AND LIKE IT 
BY RayMonpd P. KauGHN 
The author, who knows whereof he speaks, avoids the 
mawkish and gives stimulating and sensible advice. *‘A 
retired person may still be young in spirit and ideas. . . 
so that living a full and zestful life may be the happy 
use of the years on retirement."’ 


BED FOR THE NIGHT 
BY Rurus JARMAN 
Informative, diverting story of the rise of E. M. 
Statler and his hotel chain, with amusing chapters on the 
pitfalls of the hotel game. 


THE SHRIKE 
BY JosePpH KRAMM 
A less polished production, but more powerful play 
than Craig's Wife on the theme of the selfish and predatory 
wife. It has been denounced as unfair to psychiatrists, 
but nonetheless moves with the inexorableness of Greek 
tragedy. 








MODERN MOODS AND MODERN QUESTS 


Reviewing ‘‘The Old Man and the Sea,’’ a story of quiet endurance 


ee history is a technical subject 
generally of interest to professors of his- 
tory and to the higher level of literary critics; 
but a literary history was published about ten 
years ago that became a best seller, The 
Flowering of New England. Why should so 
technical a book have been so widely read? 
The reason seems to be that The Flowering of 
New England by Van Wyck Brooks dealt with 
a phenomenon that is always inspiriting, 
namely, the sudden awakening of a sterile 
land to literary efflorescence. It is the sort of 
miracle that occurs every now and then in the 
history of human literature—that a region 
which is just like any other region in the 
world, in which people go about their daily 
business absorbed with their daily concerns 
and worries, suddenly becomes creative in the 
realm of art; no one really can adequately ex- 
plain why. Why did New England flower? 
Why the literary flowering in novel-writing 
in England in the early Victorian era at the 
time of Thackery, Dickens, and others? Why 
the successive artistic flowerings of land after 
land? What is it that stirs the sleeping mind 
and awakens the dormant artistic skill that 
must exist in vast abundance in all the races 
and in all the eras of human experience? 

As far as New England is concerned, one 
can perhaps guess. The flowering of New 
England occurred in the late 1700s and in the 
early 1800s. America was becoming an inde- 
pendent republic, and the west began to loom 
as tremendous opportunity. Thus too in old 
England, in the period after the discovery of 
America when the great ‘“‘merchant adven- 
turers’’ began to sail what they called the 
ocean-sea with new worlds still undiscovered, 
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life beckoned to the adventurous soul of the 
people of that “‘tight little island’’ and 
wakened that sense of the future, the feeling 
of grand opportunity, that glimpse of distant 
landscape which produced the England of the 
time of Shakespeare. So when the modern 
world began to batter down the medieval 
walls which hid the dark Czarist Russia, and 
light from the West began to shine into the 
grime of Asia, a new creativity awakened the 
slumbering Slavic soul, and Turgenev, Tols- 
toy, Dostoevski, and many others were 
aroused to a literary flowering. It is evidently 
a fact, then, that when the opportunity for 
human triumph, for human attainment, be- 
gins to loom as a promise before man, there 
comes an expansiveness, a hunger for self- 
expression, and the sleeping giants of intel- 
lect and emotion stir and awaken and man 
becomes an artist. 

Yet that is not the whole story, as one can 
tell from Scripture, which is the world’s 
greatest literary attainment, whatever else it 
is according to our respective faiths. The 
highest level of literature in Scripture is found 
in those tremendous orations of the prophets 
of Israel, an eloquence which outlived all the 
oratory of antiquity and still rings like a bell 
from the belfry of the human shrine. What 
caused the efflorescence of prophetic writing? 
There were two mysterious centuries, be- 
ginning with Amos and ending with Mal- 
achi, of men who wrote so greatly that their 
words were preserved by people who often 
disliked them at the time when they spoke. 
Here was no prospect of grandeur, no land- 
scape to be conquered by the triumphant 
tread of advancing mankind! True, there was 
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a prospect, but it was the prospect of tragedy. 
The little beloved state was just in the path 
of the march of the mighty armies of Assyria, 
the counter-marching of the mighty armies of 
Egypt. It was doomed to be crushed. The 
prophets saw clearly the prospect of national 
destruction; and the country that was founded 
by Saul and David and glorified by Solomon 
and his successors was surely going to be 
trampled in the dust beneath the boots of 
marching armies. Yet under the prospect of 
coming tragedy they preached their tremen- 
dous world-treasured literature. 

Evidently, then, it is not only the prospect 
of triumph, but also the prospect of tragedy 
that seems to stir the human mind to literary 
creativity. The common element in both 
seems to be the word ‘‘prospect.’’ In other 
words, the creative spirit is aroused by antic- 
ipation of something important, be it sun- 
light or deep shadow, be it tragedy or tri- 
umph. It is the coming events which cast 
their artistic shadow before us. 

That brings us to a fascinating phenomenon 
in the artistic development in our generation. 
Just after the First World War, in 1920 or 
1921, there was a coterie of American exiles in 
Paris led by that remarkable woman, born in 
Pittsburgh (Allegheny), Gertrude Stein. They 
were vanguarders. She was one of the first to 
aid in the popularity of the new painting, the 
new expressionism. Out of her vanguard-sense 
of the new type of painting, the non-represen- 
tative painting, she developed in parallel a 
non-representative literature. Modern paint- 
ing often shows a whole series of images as 
they hit the mind; and even though they 
overlap and cancel each other, they show the 
total repetitious impression that you get: in 
other words, this flag as you see it now, the 





Dr. Freehof, rabbi of the Rodef Shalom Congregation, 
is the leader of Reform Jewry in Pittsburgh. This is the 
second of four articles derived from his book review series 
which each fall attracts a wide audience. 
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flag as you saw it a minute ago, the flag as 
you half-see it when you turn your eyes. All 
seven or eight images or half-images are re- 
corded by the modern artist in one picture. 
Now since Gertrude Stein was among the 
first who appreciated, or propagandized, in 
behalf of the modern multiple impression 
paintings, she wrote in the same way. She 
tried to introduce images and various types of 
impressionism into literature; so she wrote a 
series of nouns aad verbs, ‘‘a rose is a rose is 
a rose."’ This is simply the multiple image 
in words. 

There came into her circle a young Ameri- 
can who had been through the war. His name 
was Ernest Hemingway. She was very much 
interested in this type of young American and 
was very much taken with his talk. She 
learned from him what he and his generation 
were thinking and feeling. It was she who 
described Hemingway and his contempo- 
raries as ‘‘the lost generation.’’ What sense 
was there in this description? What was it 
that they lost? They had lost discipline; they 
lost discipline because they lost faith. They 
lost faith in the older generation which has 
brought about the World War, and whose 
rules and whose moral restraints are no longer 
to be trusted. They lost the ethical bond with 
all the past. The moral nexus between that 
generation and all the past ones was broken. 
That was why it was the lost generation. 

Because a new day was dawning, even 
though it was an unhappy day, there came 
with it a literary efflorescence. At least three 
names of the lost-generation literature will 
remain in literary history: in poetry, cer- 
tainly Edna St. Vincent Millay, and in prose, 
Francis Scott Fitzgerald and Ernest Heming- 
way. All three indicate clearly what they 
have lost. They have lost chiefly confidence 
and love of life. In the writings of these three 
the dominant mood is the mood of death. 
That tremendous description by Edna St. 








Vincent Millay, that poem of dying—'‘she 
will hate it, she will be dragged and she will 
kick her heels’’—but the thought is vivid in 
her of being dragged to death, of burning the 
candle at both ends! Make a lovely light 
even though life will be short! That im- 
minence of death, characteristic of the lost 
generation, is in the famous title of Fitz- 
gerald, The Beautiful and The Damned. It is 
also the central theme of Hemingway. Death, 
always death! His famous essays on bull 
fighting are entitled Death in the Afternoon. 
His novel Farewell to Arms tells of the great 
retreat from Caporetto in the first war in 
Italy where tens of thousands were killed. 
The heroine escapes only to die in Switzer- 
land. For Whom the Bell Tolls tells how the 
hero finally blows up the bridge upon which 
the whole story concentrates, but is killed in 
this last effort. In novel after novel the pro- 
tagonist dies. Death is part of the basic 
complex. The message is: Live a wild brave 
life because life will not last long. As Scrip- 
ture describes it, ‘‘eat and drink for tomorrow 
we dic.’’ There is no use in being cautious, 
there is no sense in being thrifty with regard 
to your body’s health or with regard to what 
you possess or what you can become because 
there is no real future except death. This is 
the mood of the lost generation. 

It is in Edna St. Vincent Millay, in F. 
Scott Fitzgerald, and in Ernest Hemingway. 
He, of course, outlasted the other two. First, 
he lived longer. They died and he is alive and 
so he kept on writing. But there is another 
reason. He differs from them and the dif- 
ference gives him life. His writings would live 
even if he had died as early as they did be- 
cause, while they represent the romantic- 
pathetic side of the lost gencration, he repre- 
sents the virile side of it. Their emphasis is 
sad and sweet. His is sad and strong. They are 
in the mood of surrender, but he says: Work, 
fight, even though you are going to lose. 
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There will be ‘‘death in the afternoon’ of 
your life, yet fight, be gallant. Go down to 
your death like a man. That is the essence of 
Hemingway. He has lived to get older, and 
his heroes are older. Once in his books young 
people died. Now older people die. In last 
year’s book it was an old general who was 
living a living death on the verge of death, 
and now it is an old fisherman. 

There is tremendous power in Hemingway. 
First, because he represents a deep somberness. 
Secondly, beause he learned something from 
Gertrude Stein. In all likelihood he got his 
style from her, or at least its start. Gertrude 
Stein borrowed from the new painters this 
style of a succession of images, the succession 
of verbs and nouns. This became the style of 
Hemingway. There are very few adjectives, 
but the visible object, and the action. It is a 
style that many have tried to imitate, and in 
imitating it have introduced it into much of 
modern writing. 

Thus the virile-tragic side of the lost 
generation literature continues to be created 
and re-created by Ernest Hemingway. Last 
year’s book was received with widespread 
disappointment. His hero was an old army 
officer, just living as all his heroes live on the 
surface of drink and sex and violent fisticuffs 
and just stumbling to his death. The text, 
Over the River and into the Trees was borrowed 
from Stonewall Jackson, who spoke it just 
before he was killed. A soldier killed is the 
ideal subject of Ernest Hemingway. 

This year’s book, The Old Man and the Sea, 
is the same sort of book. It is beautifully writ- 
ten with a sort of unintended tenderness. It 
has the same clear vivid style, one that you 
could paint in a modern painting, the same 
struggle which from the beginning you know 
is going to be hopeless. It is interesting that 
the characters in this novelette are few and 
are hardly named. Once or twice it is men- 
tioned that the old fisherman's name is 
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Santiago but generally all are symbols, sym- 
bols of life and death: the old fisherman, the 
boy, the fish, the sea, the sky, the birds— 
Man and Nature conducting in courage their 
sad dance of death. 

The French are a remarkable people for 
coining phrases. One of their most interesting 
phrases is the phrase which seems so self- 
contradictory, viewx jeune, old-young. They 
use it for a specific kind of person, generally 
for a juvenile lead, a popular actor who be- 
gins as a young stage star, tall, handsome and 
romantic. But time passes and the boy actor 
is now an old man with grey hair and lined 
face, but still playing in ghastly fashion the 
role of a juvenile lead. That is viewx jeune. It 
is a tragic as well as a vivid phrase. Here then 
is Ernest Hemingway, the representative of 
youth but by now his nickname in literary 
circles is Papa Hemingway. He is viewx jeune, 
still writing lost-generation tragedy. 

This viewx-jeune literature, in which the 
deep gloom of the twenties has refused to de- 
part, is powerfully written, but since the age 
has moved on we are able now to estimate 
more objectively the meaning of Hemingway. 
The style is still strong, the noun and verbs 
create a dynamic prose which is unequalled. 
There is a sense of energy and power in all 
that he writes—but the meanings, alas the 
meanings! What is he trying to say in all 
these powerfully written novels? His novels 
have more power than depth, more action 
than thought. There is no introspection, 
there is only outer action. Younger writers 
after Hemingway, Faulkner and others, have 
human beings live internally as we all do, 
daydream, plan, argue, battle, struggle on the 
arena within the soul. The internal life is the 
depth of the novel. But in Hemingway there 
are no meditatives, only bullfighters, only 
soldiers, only huntsmen, only fishermen, a life 
of action: the anodyne of action, to hide the 
bitterness of the heart. That is the essential 
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weakness of this magnificent craftsman. There 
is no inwardness; only things are being done; 
nothing is being deeply contemplated. It is a 
remarkable achievement to be able to write 
at least six great successes with the plant- 
roots just adhering to the surface. This in 
itself proves its affiliation with Gertrude 
Stein and with painting. It is a covering of a 
canvas, not the three dimensions of sculpture. 

In addition to being on the surface, it is 
also stubbornly sad. It persists in perpetuat- 
ing the disillusion of the 1920s as a permanent 
life philosophy. It brings to our mind perhaps 
a parallel with this latest novel of Ernest 
Hemingway. There was another tragic fisher- 
man’s novel written a century ago. It con- 
cerned the sea, and also a gigantic fish, and 
also a man’s defeat. This older novel is one 
which many consider the greatest novel ever 
written in America, Herman Melville's Moby 
Dick. It was written almost a century ago. 
The novels are exactly alike in plot but with 
a philosophic difference that is crucial. Moby 
Dick, the white whale, is pursued by Cap- 
tain Ahab, in fury. He wants to destroy that 
fish that had bitten off his leg in a previous 
battle, and he fails. The book is written in 
rebellion and anger. This book of Heming- 
way is written in calm acceptance of the 
inevitable. There is no rage in Santiago as in 
Captain Ahab against the white whale. Old 
Santiago, the Cuban fisherman, is a fellow 
victim of life with the great fish that he is 
fighting. They are two brothers fighting, and 
the same dumb death comes to both. 

There are two kinds of reaction to antici- 
pated tragedy. The prophets, facing the in- 
evitable doom of their people, decided it is 
still possible to achieve a world of peace and 
happiness if there is an inner regeneration. 
Similarly the kind of faith in a reconstructed 
and ennobled world is found in Christianity. 
The great Bishop of Hippo, Augustine, wrote 
his City of God, one of the classics of world 








literature, at a time when the Visigoths had 
just sacked the Eternal City, and it seemed as 
if the imperial grandeur of Rome would be 
gone forever. 

On the other hand, Marcus Aurelius, the 
pagan, also was stirred by the anticipation of 
tragedy to great writing, and left us his great 
Meditations. The Meditations of Marcus Au- 
relius breathes a different spirit entirely from 
the prophets and Bishop Augustine. There is 
no hope here, only a beautiful, serene, stoic 
acceptance: Fight, but ultimately accept the 
fact that the world will destroy you! Take it 
like a gentleman. The Biblical Jewish and 
Christian attitude to misfortune is to meet it 
with faith; the stoic meets it with fortitude. 
Both are noble but there is a tragic difference 
between them. 

This stoic influence is clearly to be seen in 
Hemingway. His writing is the stoic rather 
than the spiritual. It is the fortitude rather 
than the faith. He takes something else from 
the Stoic. One of the central teachings of 
stoic philosophy is that man is part of nature 
and the way to live is in harmony with na- 
ture. Accept your fate. You are part of the 
sunrise and the sunset and the summer and 
the winter. That explains why Hemingway's 
heroes are so close to nature, why the fisher- 
man says to the fish, ‘“My Brother.’’ They are 
part of the same nature and share the same 
fate. All this is perfect, stoic fortitude, beauti- 
ful, anti-Biblical. 

Let us put it this way: The great Colosseum 
in imperial Rome was built by Judean slaves 
¢aptured by Titus and his father Vespasian in 
the destruction of Jerusalem. The slaves under 
the Roman lash built that great sport arena, 
but they toiled in hope that some day in- 
justice and the taskmaster’s lash will be 
abolished from the earth. That is the pro- 
phetic hope. Later in that arena Christians 
fought with beasts, and they went to their 
death in the hope that some day there will 


be a nobler and a more beautiful world. ‘‘This 
day thou shalt be with me in paradise.’ But 
also pagan gladiators fought in the arena 
with beasts, bravely, with skill, but resigned 
to the fact they they will die. 

The pagan bows his head, the gladiator 
says to Caesar, ‘’ Morituri te salutamus’”’ (‘We 
who are about to die, salute you’’); but the 
Bible says, ‘I shall not die, but live.”’ It is 
that which Hemingway lacks. 

His novels, his writings, move us because 
there is enough tragic reality in life to justify 
them. Although we know that this is the 
wrong philosophy, that it is an unnatural 
preservation of the gloom of youth, it is the 
stoic resignation to the death of all of nature 
against which the Bible in Judaism and 
Christianity both have gallantly fought. 
Nevertheless, because there are many brave 
old people going uncomplainingly to their 
death, working on land and sea in hopeless 
toil, for that human reality—although the 
philosophy is wrong as a guide—we owe 
honor to the craftsman who can describe so 
brilliantly the Poor Old Man and the Tri- 
umphant Sea. 


Migratory Words 
THE STONE OF SOBRIETY 


F you were born in February, or if your taste 
I in gems inclines toward the far end of the 
spectrum, you May possess an ancient talis- 
man against the Demon Rum. The Greeks 
thought the menace of quarts could be 
avoided by wearing quartz—the purple va- 
riety they called ’ApéOvoros (‘not drunk- 
en’) because of its supposed therapeutic 
power. 

While fully endorsing the amethyst as a 
February birthstone, CARNEGIE MAGAZINE 
recommends a more direct method of warding 
off intoxication. 
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THE SHEPHERDS ON THEIR WAY sy Hernz TrOkes (Germany) 


CHRISTMAS IS BUSINESS 


HE inspiration shown in the one hundred 
ese water colors of the second 
international Hallmark Art Award based on 
the Christmas theme makes the exhibition 
fresh and intriguing, even when we might 
feel we could wait many months to look again 
at a Christmas card. Carnegie Institute is 
privileged to show this collection from Janu- 
ary 29 through February 22. 

A similar exhibition held here two years 
ago was limited to artists from the United 
States and France, whereas the present show 
was selected from about four thousand paint- 
ings submitted from thirty-two foreign coun- 
tries and the United States. Naturally the en- 
larged scope has added welcome variety. 
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There are sixty-eight American artists among 
the winners, from twenty-four states, and 
thirty-two foreigners from fourteen different 
countries. 

The awards were made by a jury of men 
prominent in the New York art world: John 
I. H. Baur and Lloyd Goodrich from the 
Whitney Museum of American Art; Alfred 
M. Frankfurter, editor of Art News; José 
Lopez-Rey of New York University; John 
Rewald, art historian; Vladimir Visson and 
Daniel Wildenstein of Wildenstein and Com- 
pany, which conducts the competition for the 
Hallmark Greeting Card Company. 

The chief prizes were given to paintings of 
exceptional charm and design: 











BOURGES CATHEDRAL By Zao Wovu-Ki (France ) 


First Prize ($2,000) to The Christmas Tree 
py ANTON RerrecieR, United States 


Second Prize ($1,500) to Peaceful Earth 
BY Wixx1 Hartuna, Switzerland 


Third Prize ($1,000) to Christmas Coach 
BY Maria Massimian1, Italy 


Fourth Prize ($500) to Mother and Child 


BY Jean-Marie Carzou, France 


It is a matter of great interest to observe 
the utility that can be made of such a com- 
petition by a commercial firm. One could 
wish that other manufacturers who can use 
the unspecialized talents of artists would see 
the advantage of such an enterprise. Artists 
cannot live on prizes, but they can enjoy some 
measure of pleasure and profit from these 
contests. No limit is placed upon the char- 
acter of the work in such an open trial of 
talent as this, with the result that many card 
designs are highly abstract and unconven- 
tional. It will be interesting to observe to 
what degree the prize-winning designs of non- 
objective artists will be printed and sold by 


the Hallmark Company over 
the course of the next few 
years. 

Christmas tree ornaments 
have long been more non- 
objective than otherwise, 
and we have recently seen— 
with no small regret—how 
often the whole tree has 
been subject to denaturaliza- 
tion by the spray gun which 
can turn it pink, white, or 
blue. The Christmas tree and 
the juke box are coming 
more and more to resemble 
each other, now that bright- 
colored water can be made 
to bubble away on either one 
to please a gadget-lovingeye. 

Yet, on the whole, Ameri- 
can Christmas card design 
has shown: a marked improvement over the 
years, particularly since the war. This can 
only be attributed to the foresighted manu- 


‘facturers who have seen the economic value 


of improving their designs. These industrial- 
ists have realized that they cannot prosper 
without the best artistry available, and we 
may here observe, in this exhibition, the 
actual process itself at work. 





THE TREE 
By Juxia Peart ( United States ) 
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ALBERT GALLATIN: STATESMAN 


s one drives along Route 166 in Fayette 

County, Pennsylvania, to the south of 
the village of New Geneva, one passes an old 
stucco-covered brick house facing the west 
overlooking the Monongahela River. The in- 
scription on the plaque near the house identi- 
fies it as Friendship Hill, once the home of 
Albert Gallatin and now in the possession of 
the Friendship Hill Association of Morgan- 
town, West Virginia, which operates the 
property as a historical shrine open to the 
general public. 

Gallatin. The name does not immediately 
conjure up the vision of one of the greatest 
architects of the new American republic. 
Other of Gallatin’s contemporaries are far 
better known to the average American: Wash- 
ington, Hamilton, Adams, Jefferson, Madi- 
son, Monroe, and Jackson, all associated with 
Gallatin, are well known to every American 
schoolboy. Although there are several rea- 
sons for the position of relative obscurity suf- 
fered by Gallatin, time and space will not 
permit a study of this unfortunate situation. 
Suffice it to say that he does not deserve the 
cruel turn dealt him by fate, and even a most 
ably written biography from the pen of the 
famous Henry Adams, published in 1879, has 
done little to dispel the shadows surrounding 
this sagacious and energetic statesman to 
whom Pennsylvania owes an everlasting debt 
of gratitude. 

Abraham Alfonse Albert Gallatin, to em- 
ploy his full name, was born in Geneva, 
Switzerland, on January 29, 1761, and died at 
Astoria on Long Island on August 12, 1849. 
Virtually all of this long life was devoted to 
the service of his foster-country—he reached 
the shores of America in 1780—and yet there 
were many who referred to him even to his 
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dying day as ‘“‘that foreigner.’’ This resent- 
ment was due in part to his aristocratic up- 
bringing in Geneva and in part to his fastidi- 
Ous attention to his personal appearance 
which was accompanied by a deep scorn for 
those who did not attempt to appear at their 
best at all times. 

As an indication of his dislike for those 
who did not match his views of the propriety 
of a good appearance, one might quote his 
remarks upon seeing the young Andrew Jack- 
son for the first time as the latter made his 
way hesitatingly into the chamber of the 
national House of Representatives. Gallatin 
is reported to have said to a colleague that 
Jackson was ‘‘a tall, lanky, uncouth-looking 
personage . . . with a queue down his back 
tied with an eel-skin . . . dress singular. . . 
manner that of a rough backwoodsman.”’ 
Such remarks if reported to the object of 
Gallatin’s attention did not endear the fas- 
tidious European to many people, especially 
to the common people of the streets and of 
the western frontier region where he lived 
much of his early life. 

Being the scion of a semi-noble family 
trained in the European classical atmosphere, 
Gallatin possessed an education far superior 
to most of those engrossed in launching the 
new American republic in the last years of the 
eighteenth century. He did not enter the field 
of politics immediately upon arriving in this 
country as he was uncertain what career he 
wanted to pursue. He tried his hand at soldier- 
ing in Maine, at teaching French at Harvard 
College, and finally at store-keeping in west- 
ern Pennsylvania. It was during this last 
venture that he decided he had found the 
area of the country that suited him best as a 
home, and it was then he began building up 





the estate that was to be Friendship Hill. 
Here he met, won, and then lost his first wife 
after a short and tragic marriage. 

It was in the Pittsburgh region that Galla- 
tin became involved in the episode later 
known as the Whiskey 
Rebellion, a show of 
open defiance to Alex- 
ander Hamilton's new 
excise tax on a product 
produced almost solely 
along the western fron- 
tier. Young Gallatin, 
an ardent defender of 
those opposed to excise 
taxes, espoused the 
cause of the western 
Pennsylvania farmers 
and acted as secretary 
for a committee that 
drew up a set of protest- 
ing resolutions, resolu- 
tions that the irate 
Hamilton denounced as 
criminal. Although he 
later relented and agreed 
to assist President 
Washington in a policy 
of moderation to avoid possible bloodshed, 
this association with the protesting element 
was employed by Gallatin’s political oppo- 
nents to blacken his reputation during the 
next half century. 

This unfortunate episode, combined with 
unfair accusations that, as Secretary of the 
Treasury, he permitted the United States to 
enter the War of 1812 with Great Britain ill- 
prepared militarily and nearly bankrupted 
financially, was sufficient to force Gallatin to 
ask that his name be withdrawn as candidate 
for the vice-presidency on Crawford’s Re- 
publican-Democratic ticket in the election of 
1824. His unpopularity with the financial 
interests of the North was further increased 








ALBERT GALLATIN 
By GitBert STUART 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 


by his support of President Jackson in the 
latter's bitter struggle with Nicholas Biddle 
and the Bank of the United States. It was 
reported in a New York newspaper in the 
early 1830s that Gallatin’s unpopularity was 
second only to that of 
John C. Calhoun, the 
““nullifier’’ from South 
Carolina. 

The lost opportunity 
to run for the vice-presi- 
dency was not Galla- 
tin’s first major disap- 
pointment in politics, 
for in 1794, just a few 
months after having 
been appointed to the 
United States Senate by 
the governor of Penn- 
sylvania, he was denied 
his seat by the will of 
the Federalist majority 
on the pretext that his 
stay in this country had 
been so short that he did 
not qualify for the office 
of senator in accordance 
with the requirements 
of the new constitution. This setback did not 
prevent him from sitting in the House of 
Representatives from 1794 to 1801, where he 
acted as floor leader for the minority group 
that was to become the famous Republican- 
Democratic Party of Thomas Jefferson. During 
this period he made extensive contributions 
to the development of the theories of federal 
jurisdiction in the fields of public finance and 
administration. Prior to federal office-holding, 
Gallatin had gained experience in the politi- 
cal arena by being a member of the committee 
that revised the basic document of his home 
state, and by serving two terms in the lower 
house of the Pennsylvania legislature. 

With the election of Jefferson to the White 
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The Early Architecture of Western Pennsylvania 


DINING ROOM OF THE ALBERT GALLATIN HOUSE NEAR NEW GENEVA 


House in 1800, a new era began for the United 
States, an era marked by rapid progress in 
many ways internally although paralleled by 
considerable hesitancy and ineptitude ex- 
ternally. At the same time that canal projects, 
road building, business expansion, and credit 
stabilization characterized the United States 
at home, diplomatic insults, threats of war 
and violence, and economic embargoes char- 
acterized our foreign relations, especially 
with the two antagonists, Great Britain and 
France. 

Gallatin was a key figure in both theaters of 


Dr. Murdoch has been assistant professor of history at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology since 1947 with the 
exception of a year at the University of North Carolina. 
A graduate of Harvard, he took his doctorate at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 


operations, for his ability was fully recog- 
nized and put to good use by the new presi- 
dent and his successors. Jefferson appointed 
him as Secretary of the Treasury to succeed 
the able but erratic Federalist, Alexander 
Hamilton. In this capacity Gallatin followed 
and expanded many of the lines of policy laid 
down by his predecessor. Where Hamilton 
had devoted his time to the over-all planning 
of the new nation’s finances, Gallatin gave 
his closest attention to the details of making 
Hamilton’s plans work. Such a policy was 
objectionable to both sides, for the Jeffer- 
sonians called him a ‘‘shadow’’ of Hamilton 
while the Federalists accused him of harbor- 
ing radical sympathies. 

Gallatin was often accused by his Federal- 
ist detractors, and perhaps with some justice, 








of penny-pinching, of cutting down on over- 
head expenses, and of trying to maintain too 
close a personal check on the operations of 
the federal treasury. It sounded a bit strange 
to hear the New England merchants and 
bankers accusing a federal official of econo- 
mizing in his efforts to strengthen the nation’s 
credit system. But none of his bitter enemies 
ever dared suggest that Gallatin ran the 
the nation’s public finances in such a manner 
as to make a profit for himself or his friends. 
It was in this desire to save money and reduce 
both debt and taxes that Gallatin drew the 
fire of the young western nationalists who 
clamored for a war with Great Britain to de- 
fend the nation’s honor. When the war finally 
came in 1812, a war that Gallatin desired to 
avoid as much as he had desired to avoid 
hostilities with France in 1798, it must be 
admitted thathis financial policies as Secretary 
of the Treasury had not prepared the country 
to fight even a passably creditable war. 

Once the war with Great Britain broke out, 
Gallatin entered the last phase of his service 
to his foster-country, that of minister and 
diplomatic agent. Now for the first time he 
was placed in a position where he was able 
to make full use of his European background 
and training. President Madison sent him 
first to St. Petersburg to the court of Alex- 
ander I to try to gain the assistance of Russia 
in bringing about a cessation of hostilities 
with Great Britain. This mission turned out 
to be a failure as the British were not yet 
ready to listen to peace overtures even from 
the Tzar, their ally in the momentous strug- 
gle against Napoleonic France. 

As the war dragged on, Gallatin, now 
thoroughly discredited at home for the failure 
of his Russian mission, was sent to London 
and then to the Low Countries to take an 
active part in the negotiations which eventu- 
ally culminated in the Treaty of Ghent, end- 
ing the inconclusive and exhausting War of 
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1812. The role played by Gallatin in these 
negotiations has been minimized by the bi- 
ographers of the four other commissioners, 
but suffice it to say that his preliminary agree- 
ments with the Foreign Office in London 
paved the way for later treaty arrangements 
between the United States and Great Britain, 
treaties which have kept our northern border 
an undefended one for well over a century and 
a quarter. 

With the termination of hostilities with 
Great Britain, Gallatin resumed his diplo- 
matic career, first as minister to the court of 
Louis XVIII in Paris from 1815 to 1823, and 
then after a brief break at the court of George 
IV in London during the years 1826 and 1827. 
The short interval between these appoint- 
ments saw Gallatin making a last futile at- 
tempt to re-enter the American political scene 
as candidate for the vice-presidency on the 
same ticket with William H. Crawford of 
Georgia in the bitterly contested election of 
1824. Here, as was mentioned earlier, he was 
insulted, rebuffed, and humiliated to such an 
extent that he requested that his name be 
removed from the ballot. 

Returning from London in 1827, now a 
man of sixty-six years, Gallatin entered still 
another phase of his active career, becoming 
associated with the National Bank of New 
York, later the Gallatin National Bank, first 
in the capacity of advisor, and then later as 
president of that institution. The results of 
this banking venture far surpassed any success 
that he had attained earlier in life either in 
his country store or in his glass factory which 
he founded in 1796 in Fayette County as the 
first such enterprise in the western part of 
the country. 

It was during the later years of his life 
when his success permitted him the luxury of 
carefree leisure that Gallatin undertook to 
fulfill one of his long-cherished dreams. He 
was instrumental in the founding of the 
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American Ethnological Society in 1842, as a 
means of furthering the study of the contribu- 
tion of the American Indian to the progress 
of civilization in North America. His interest 
in the antiquities of the western hemisphere 
paralleled those of such men as Jefferson and 
Franklin, both renowned for their contribu- 
tions to science and to social progress. In ad- 
dition to this activity, Gallatin spent a good 
deal of his time in other forms of scientific re- 
search, both in the preparation of reports and 
in the carrying out of experiments. He did a 
great deal to encourage the young men of the 
country to do the same thing. His interest in 
higher education led him to take an active 
part in the founding in 1831 of an institution 
now known as New York University. 

At the close of his long life, Albert Galla- 
tin could look back on an honorable career 
of long service to his foster-country during 
which he played the successive roles of con- 
stitutional lawyer, congressman, senator, 


party leader and organizer, cabinet member, 
minister extraordinary and plenipotentiary, 
peace envoy, minister, and candidate for the 
vice-presidency. In addition to numerous 
posts in public life, Gallatin had enjoyed a 
wide variety of occupations in private life: 
soldier in the Revolutionary army, college 
teacher, store-keeper, farmer and land specu- 
lator, glass manufacturer, banker, scientist, 
and educator. 

The people of America, and those of Switzer- 
land too, may well doff their hats to such a 
man as Albert Gallatin, who once character- 
ized himself as ‘‘a man without graces... 
who stammers English like a Frenchman.” 
Pennsylvania, and Fayette County in particu- 
lar, should feel a sense of pride for having 
been the adopted home of ‘‘that foreigner.’ 

[Friendship Hill is open for visitors every 
day from 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., from May 
through November. An admittance fee of 
seventy-five cents is charged. 
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Pittsburgh Photographic Library 
A NEW AND OLD COUNTRY SCHOOLHOUSE — BOTH 1953 — PART OF THE CURRENT MUSEUM EXHIBIT 








NOSTALGIA ON THE BALCONY 


TUDENTSs Of Homo sapiens as a frequenter of 
museums distinguish four principal va- 
rieties whose range extends throughout the 
civilized world. The first, identifiable by his 
beeline course, is a specialist with a consum- 
ing interest in one particular field. Most of us 
belong to the second, which displays a non- 
selective curiosity about almost everything. 
The other two, representing opposite ex- 
tremes on the scale of purpose, are the 
conscientious culture-hound who is going to 
improve his mind if it kills him, and the 
stroller who just came in to get out of the rain. 
Pittsburgh has in addition a local sub- 
species peculiar to Carnegie Museum. This 
type is easily recognized by a characteristic 
manner recalling the seasoned alumnus on 
Home-coming Day. Such a visitor will some- 
times confide to the nearest guard, ‘I’m look- 
ing for an exhibit I remember seeing here 
‘way back before the First World War,’’ or— 
if a woman—‘‘when I was a little girl.” 
Often, especially when the pilgrim is accom- 
panied by a prospective initiate of the second 
or third generation, the guard knows the 
answer without further ado. ‘You want the 
Camet-Driver ATTACKED BY A Lion? Second- 
floor balcony, overlooking Dinosaur Hall.”’ 
Compared with other Museum exhibits, 
the object of these quests is spectacular 
neither in size nor in color. Its popularity de- 
pends on the amount of drama concentrated 
in a relatively small space. Of the four figures 
in the group, all but one are shown at the 
point of highest tension during a struggle to 
the death. The embattled camel, neck con- 





Touring exhibitions and commenting en route is the 
approved method of staving off writer's cramp at the 
Museum. In this issue Miss Garwood discusses one of 
the oldest and most popular exhibits. 





VAUGHAN GARWOOD 


torted and jaws agape, stands braced against 
the onslaught of a ravening lion whose left 
forepaw is sunk claw-deep in the camel's 
hump while his right menaces the hooded 
driver. On the ground at their feet lies a dying 
lioness with a muzzle-loading rifle fallen 
across her body, its single shot spent. De- 
prived of firearms, the driver is staking his 
own fate and that of his mount on a dagger 
aimed at but not quite touching the attacker. 

Can the knife be thrust home before the 
beast completes its decisive lunge? This is the 
question that has made three generations of 
visitors pause and ponder since the group was 
first put on exhibition here shortly after the 
turn of the century. In the meantime in- 
numerable situations equally hair-raising 
have been. exploited by every medium from 
cliff-hanger movie serials to television thrill- 
ers, but the Camel-Driver still holds its own 
as a Classic of suspense in three dimensions. 

Although frozen action is its chief claim to 
renown, the exhibit has other appeals along 
the lines of special interests. Zoologists and 
big-game fanciers tend to ignore the driver's 
plight in their preoccupation with the lions. 
These are said to be among the few remaining 
representatives of an old race now extinct, 
the Barbary lions of North Africa whose an- 
cestors were featured players in the imperial 
Roman games. According to the late Thomas 
Barbour, only two other specimens of this 
Panthera leo leo are known today, both in the 
Leyden Museum collection. 

Carnegie Museum’s Camel-Driver group 
was originally mounted in Paris by Jules Ver- 
reaux, a celebrated taxidermist of a hundred 
years ago. As his masterpiece, it won inter- 
national fame during the heyday of Roman- 
ticism when the candid camera was an inno- 
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vation still undreamed of and art critics 
reserved their highest acclaim for the picture 
that told a story. Awarded a gold medal at 
the 1869 World’s Fair in Paris, it was sent to 
this country and exhibited seven years later 
at the Philadelphia Centennial Exposition. 
Its final journey ended in Pittsburgh after it 
was purchased by the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York City and sub- 
sequently traded to Carnegie Museum. 

A taxidermist at first sight of the Camel- 
Driver would be likely to overlook both the 
drama of the situation and the rarity of the 
Barbary lions in favor of what might be 
called paleotaxidermy. As originally mounted 
by Verreaux, the group represented the final 
flowering of the old-school technique. In 


CAMEL-DRIVER STILL VALIANTLY RESISTS AN ATTACK LAUNCHED EIGHTY-ODD YEARS AGO 


those days ‘“‘stuffed’’ animals were really 
stuffed. If you were preparing a bird for ex- 
hibition, you began by building a wire arma- 
ture to support the skin. Then you hung the 
skin over this armature and shoved the stuff- 
ing in with pushers. Mammal skins were 
filled out in similar fashion—big ones with 
straw, smaller ones with chopped tow and 
flax. Toward the end of the century new 
techniques capable of producing the lifelike 
mountings seen in every museum today began 
to evolve out of a series of experiments in 
which Carnegie Museum played an important 
part. One of the first great advances was made 
by the late Frederic S. Webster, preparator- 
in-chief at the Museum from 1897 to 1908. It 
was he who developed the egg-shaped excel- 





FROM FOREIGN LANDS... 


In MEXICO, in the sixteenth century, Spanish adventurers found the 
Indians cultivating the weird shaped red and green chili pepper 
and seasoning dishes with its zesty seeds and ground pods. 


® Cortez, the explorer extraordinary, recorded—‘They have some- 
thing like pepper for spicing, which they call chile, and they eat 
nothing without it.” 


@ The flaming-flavored pepper, together with corn meal, is the 
heart and soul of the taco, the enchilada and the tamale. It invariably 
finds its way into Mexican soups and salads, meat, fish and poultry. 


@ But its most popular use is in chili con carne. Translated “chili 
with meat,” this famous dish is more than that. It’s a richly seasoned 
combination of ground beef and pinto beans drenched in tomato 
sauce and flavored with chili powder, onions and garlic. Opinions 
vary as to how “hot” it should be; but one thing is certain—without 
the chili pepper, the dish would be lost. 


@ Today—thanks to processors like H. J. Heinz Company—chili 
con carne with the same forthright flavor as is found in old Mexico, 
can be bought at your local grocery. Packed in tin, it’s ready to serve 


after a brief heating. 
H. J. HEINZ COMPANY \o7/ 
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sior manikin body for bird taxidermy, still in 
use after more than fifty years. This device, 
with the addition of a soft clay covering, was 
successfully modified for the mounting of 
large mammals and only superseded after 
Carl Akeley perfected the hollow papier- 
maché or cement form which has since been 
adopted universally. 

By the time the Camel-Driver group reached 
Carnegie Museum it had already made taxi- 
dermy history in Paris and Philadelphia, only 
to face a new ordeal in Pittsburgh. Appar- 
ently three decades of celebrity and several 
thousand miles of travel by land and sea had 
left their mark, for soon after its accession 
the group was dismantled for partial restora- 
tion and remounting. A photograph cap- 
tioned “‘A Peep into the Department of Prep- 
aration”’ in the annual report of the Director 
for the year 1899 shows two of the figures 
awaiting completion of this process while the 
preparator works on another mount. 

The exhibit as we see it today bears witness 
to the skill and ingenuity of Gustav A. Link, 
Sr., who came to the Museum in 1897 and 
served in both field and laboratory until his 
death twenty years later. His resourcefulness 
as a preparator may be judged by the way he 
solved the problem of restoring the camel- 
driver's right hand, which had been among 
the casualties. The hand that now holds the 
dagger was made from a plaster cast of Mr. 
Link’s own hand, constituting in one detail at 
least a portrait of the artist. Other examples 
of the work he did during his Museum career 


can still be seen in many of the galleries, 
especially those devoted to birds and rep- 
tiles. His sons, Gustav A. Link, Jr. and John 
Link, have succeeded him on the Museum 
staff, the former as chief preparator of birds 
and the latter as custodian of supplies and 
materials. 

For the past few years the Camet-DriverR 
ATTACKED By A Lion has been in a state of 
partial eclipse. Dinosaur Hall, into which the 
second-floor balcony projects, was one of the 
first galleries to be rearranged and given a 
completely new décor under the extensive 
renovation program begun in 1948. The spec- 
tacular treatment designed for this huge gal- 
lery had the inevitable effect of throwing the 
balcony into shadow. Devotees of the Ver- 
reaux masterpiece, who have remained loyal 
despite the low visibility, can look forward 
to seeing it under more favorable conditions 
after current renovations have beencompleted. 
Thus far no permanent location has been 
chosen, although one small but vociferous 
faction has gone to the length of suggesting 
that an entire ‘‘Hall of Nostalgia,’’ contain- 
ing nothing but old exhibits in their original 
settings, be designed around the Camel-Driver 
group as the honored pitce de résistance. 
Whether the chronic shortage of space ever 
permits any such scheme to be carried out or 
not, it’s a safe bet that as long as there is a 
Carnegie Museum the camel-driver about to 
be annihilated by a lion—or vice versa, if you 
prefer—will always be on view somewhere 
within its walls. 


BEQUESTS—In making a will, money left to Carnegie Institute, Carnegie Institute of Technology, or Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh should be covered by the following phrase: I do hereby give and bequeath to 
(Carnegie Institute) or (Carnegie Institute of Technology) or (Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh) in the City 


of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania............... ave 


....Dollars 


MEMORIALS—Carnegie Institute is prepared to receive contributions given by friends in memory of deceased 
persons in lieu of floral tribute, and to notify the deceased's family of such gift. The amount of the contribu- 





tion will not be specified unless requested by the donor. 





COMMENTING ON THE MUSIC FESTIVAL 


TWO CRITICISMS 


There were only two criticisms which I heard which 
seemed to me to have any validity. The first was the 
obvious criticism concerning the length of the programs. 

. the second criticism was that in the effort to include 
a large number of names certain important composers 
were represented by small works which were not espec- 
ially characteristic of the composer's style of composition. 
I would agree with this criticism only in part as I believe 
that one of the interesting points about the Festival was 
the wide variety of important composers represented. 
—Howarp Hanson 
Composer and Director, 
Eastman School of Music 


IMPRESSED 
Let me tell you at once that 1 was very much impressed 
with the general organization of the Festival and with 
the friendly and efficient way in which everybody strove 
to help us visitors and to acquaint us with other aspects 
of Pittsburgh's cultural life as well as guide us through 
the Festival itself. I also found the level of execution very 
high and was equally impressed with the quality of the 
professional participants (above all, of course, your splen- 
did Symphony Orchestra) and the amateur groups de- 
voting so much time and effort to the cause of contem- 
porary music. 
—Watter Ductovux 

Chief, Music Service, 

Voice of America 

U. S. State Department 


COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION 


I would like to offer this suggestion for a future 
Festival. This would be an extension of the community 
participation, which seemed to me such a strong and im- 
mensely valuable feature of the Festival just passed. The 
best way to convince people that modern music is as 
natural a part of modern life as automatic dishwashers 
is to make them feel that it is written for them . . . and 
the best way to do this is, in fact, to write it for them. 
So I would suggest that for a future Festival, composi- 
tions should be commissioned for the various musical 
organizations of Pittsburgh. In a week it was not pos- 
sible for me to become very familiar with Pittsburgh's 
musical resources, and so I have to rely for some of my 
information on the interesting booklet on Cultural Ac- 
tivities in Pittsburgh and Allegheny County published by the 
Allegheny Conference on Community Development. 


I certainly feel that on another occasion the Pittsburgh 
Opera Society and the Opera Workshop of Pennsylvania 
College for Women should be used, preferably in a 
specially written opera . . . if possible by a composer of 
sufficient fame to make it an internationally important 
event . . . designed with their resources in mind. Com- 
missions might also be put out for works suitable for, 
say, the Allegheny County Symphony Orchestra, the 
Civic Orchestra, and the Wilkinsburg Symphony Orches- 
tra. Similarly, religious (if possible liturgical) works 
(anthems, cantatas, masses.) might be commissioned for 
the Canterbury Choir and the main church choirs of 
Pittsburgh to be sung in the churches during the Festival, 
while secular or religious works might be commissioned 
for such groups as the Bach Choir, the Mendelssohn 
Choir, the Downtown Chorale, and the choir and orches- 
tra of Duquesne University, as well as for such industrial 
gtoups as the Homestead and Westinghouse choirs. Per- 
haps even some solo or chamber works, vocal and in- 
strumental, could be commissioned for young artists 
chosen by the Pittsburgh Musical Institute and the Pitts- 
burgh Concert Society. 

—Co.tn Mason 
Music Critic, ‘‘ Manchester Guardian”’ 


COMMENTATOR APPROVED 


Just for the record, and despite some of my critical 
colleagues’ complaints, I'm heartily in favor of the com- 
mentator. If people are to approach contemporary com- 
position with interest and understanding, they need a 
little help from time to time. It has been my conviction 
for years that audiences by and large don’t read program 
notes, and the professional musicians are not the major 
portion of the audience. I have a fervent Jeffersonian 
conviction in the ultimate judgment of the general 
public. 

—Marcaret Maxwe.i 
Managing Editor, ** Music Journal’ 


SHOULD CONTINUE 


I feel very strongly that the distinction of the Pitts- 
burgh programs and the vigorous impression produced by 
the Festival are due to Roy Harris’ influence, and I sin- 
cerely hope this influence will continue. I assume and 
hope that the Festival will be repeated regularly, because 
I consider it to have been a great artistic success. 

—Vircit THOMSON 
Composer and Music Critic, 
**New York Herald Tribune’’ 
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FOR THE COMMUNITY 


I thought that the First INTERNATIONAL CONTEMPO- 
rARY Music Festivat or PittssurGH was a very real 
success. It was not only important that fine performances 
of significant contemporary music be performed but it 
was also important that these events be handled in such 
a way as to interest and even inspire the community. 
Many such festivals completely ignore this latter social 
problem and I was delighted that the Pittsburgh Festival 
took public capacity so much into consideration. 

—Ross Les Finney 
Composer-in-residence, 
University of Michigan 


SYMPHONIC CO-OPERATION 


One of the things that impressed me most was the co- 
operation of the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra and its 
outstanding conductor, William Steinberg. I know some- 
thing of the problem of getting a major orchestra to 
devote much time and energy to playing programs made 
up entirely of modern music. The programs and per- 
formances were certainly a credit to the Orchestra and 
to the entire cause of contemporary music. ‘‘If Pittsburgh 
can do it, it can be done elsewhere!” 

—Artuur Darack 


Music Editor, *‘Cincinnati Enquirer’ 


ORGANIZATION 


On the whole I think the Festival has been a great 
success, and must be a source of great satisfaction. The 
least satisfactory aspect was the apparent absence of the 
local population, as reflected particularly in the after- 
noon concerts... . 

The Festival clearly indicated a great national and 
even international interest, and Roy Harris must be 
gratified to know that his organizing ability has been so 
richly awarded. 

—Hans RosgNwaLp 
Executive Director, 
International Music Institute 


PROGRAMS WELL. CHOSEN 
I heard many of your Pittsburgh audience members 
discussing what they had heard, and noticed that they 
were constantly comparing one contemporary work to 
another and not discussing them all in terms of more 
familiar traditional music. From these reactions I would 
say that the programs were well chosen for a first year 
Festival audience. 
—GRanT FLETCHER 
Chairman, American Symphony Orchestras 
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PENETRATED 


I would like to compliment the executive angle of the 
entire venture. All our twenty-six composer delegates 
were beautifully housed and entertained and never have 
I heard such loud expressions of appreciation and delight 
from all these representatives. You see our organization 
is composed of thousands of small clubs all over the 
country, and to “‘put over’’ to them this idea and to have 
them find the money with which to send the composers 
chosen from the states was somewhat of a real venture 
for them. Now that these delegates have returned home 
and given glowing accounts of the Festival, I feel that 
the idea has penetrated and is here to stay. 

—(Mrs.) Apa Hotpinc MILLER 
President, National Federation of Music Clubs 


MISCELLANY 
It was a valuable and worthy undertaking. . . I hope 
with all my heart that the next one will be even more 
successful. 
—JuL1an SEAMAN 


Music Editor, ‘*Toledo Blade’’ 


It was a pleasure and revelation for me to visit the 
Contemporary Music Festival. I thought it was something 
of a miracle of organization and execution, and I per- 
sonally found most of it agreeable listening. 

—Carter HarMan 
Music Editor, ‘‘Time"’ 


I think the Festival was wonderful and agree in general 
with the articles of apprciation which appeared both in 
the New York Times and the Herald Tribune. Mr. Taub- 
man’s article, in particular, was perspicacious, I thought, 
in pointing out some of the minor irritants while noe 
losing sight of the remarkable achievements. 

May I take this occasion to congratulate all of you on 
the wonderful job you did. 

—Wit1aM ScHUMAN 


President, Juilliard School of Mustc 


It was a great pleasure and privilege to participate in 

a small way as I did in the PirrssurGH INTERNATIONAL 

Contemporary Music Festiva. To be frank with you, 
I can only think complimentarily about it. 
—Jamgs JoHNSON SWEENEY 

Director, Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum 


The high degree of community co-operation organized 
in support of the Festival . . . I am sure will be a high- 
water mark for future activities by other communities. 

—MeEr Ee Cotsy 
For American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers 
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ossits (from the Latin fossé/is, something 
dug up) are the remains of animals and 
plants, or impressions of such remains, pre- 
served in the rocks of the earth. A paleon- 
tologist’s job is to collect, preserve, and in- 
terpret these fossils. Most fossils are collected 
during well-planned expeditions by trained 
collectors, but often they are found by non- 
scientists who are interested in the unusual 
things they see. Many important fossils in the 
museums of the world have been found by 
laymen whose interest led them to seek the 
advice of a specialist. Paleontologists are 
grateful to the public for this interest. While 
the majority of such finds are of little value to 
science, the occasional exception makes it 
worth while toinvestigate every one reported. 
There are a number of objects besides actual 
fossils that lead people to get in touch with a 
museum by phone or letter or in person. The 
most common are nodules, concretions or 
rocks weathered into various unusual shapes. 
Nodules are masses of rock or mineral matter, 
the center of which is often a fossil or some 
organic substance. They are quite common in 
clay sediments. Concretions are produced in 
somewhat the same way by calcareous or 
silicious materials forming in concentric lay- 
ers around some object. These are common in 
sandstones and shales. Stones of any sort may 
be formed into odd shapes by erosion. One of 
the most commonly reported fossils from 
around Pittsburgh is fossilized wood, and 
many of these specimens are reported as snakes 
or reptiles of various kinds. The bark of some 
of the Carboniferous fossil plants resembles 
the scales of a snake. 
Quite often the phone rings here in the 
laboratory of vertebrate paleontology and 
the voice at the other end of the line informs 


EXT. 203, LEROY KAY SPEAKING 


me that a fossil snake has been found while 
somebody was excavating for a building or 
digging a drain, in a coal pile, in a road cut, 
or in an outcrop of stone during a walk 
through the woods. Would the Museum be 
interested in the specimen? 

My answer is always “‘Yes,”’ for if it turns 
out to be a vertebrate, the section of fossil 
vertebrates is of course very much interested. 
If, however, it proves to be a fossil plant, our 
paleobotanist is glad to get the specimen. 

One recent phone call from down in West 
Virginia reported some fossil tracks, sup- 
posedly of a horse. These proved to be the 
branch scars on a well-preserved giant club 
moss fossil. The report led to the Museum's 
acquiring three truckloads of well-preserved 
Carboniferous fossil plants from the Slaughter 
Creek strip mine at the Denny Coal Company 
in Kanawha County, through the co-opera- 
tion of many individuals in the vicinity. 

A very common fossil report brings to light 
the bones of present-day horses, cows, goats, 
and occasionally human beings. A specimen 
described during a recent telephone conversa- 
tion as a coiled snake found in a coal pile 
turned out to be several links of an iron chain. 
This chain, evidently lost in the course of 
mining operations, had lain so long in the coal 
that through rusting and the accumulation of 
a mineral coating, it could only be identified 
after the incrustations had been dug away 
and acid applied. 

While in the field I once made a trip of 
about a hundred miles to investigate a report 


Born and reared in dinosaur country, ‘‘Pop’’ Kay won 
renown among paleontologists through his work on the 
Museum's famed Jurassic reptile collection. As curator of 
fossil vertebrates he has been operating the section's 
public information service for many years. 
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of a sea serpent some fifty feet in length. It 
proved to be iron stain on the face of a cliff. 
A newspaper account with a rather poor pic- 
ture of a so-called fossil snake thirty feet long 
caused me to make another trip of over two 
hundred miles. It developed that this was 
actually part of the vertebral column of a 
dinosaur. The spines and processes had been 
broken off so that the photograph looked 
somewhat like a snake. On arrival I found 
that the specimen had been loaded on a truck 
and transported from Wyoming to Illinois, 
where it was placed on exhibition and a fee 
charged to view it. Fortunately, enough of 
the specimen had been left behind so that I 
was able to determine what it was. 

Another news item and picture published 
in a small-town Western paper led to some- 
thing not only authentic but really valuable. 
Some boys, while swimming in a canal, en- 
countered with their feet some odd-shaped 
nodules which they threw out onto the canal 
bank. The first boy to finish his swim began 
breaking these nodules by pounding one with 
another, and exposed the skull and jaw of a 
fossil horse, Epihippus. I tried to purchase the 
specimen, but the boy was so excited over his 
find that he would not part with it. I looked 
him up later on, thinking that his enthusiasm 
might have dimmed somewhat and he would 
be willing to part with the specimen. I found 
that in the meantime he had sold it to the 
late Earl Douglass, formerly a member of the 
Carnegie Museum staff. Some time afterward 
Mrs. Douglass sold Earl's collection in two 
parts, but the Epshippus specimen, the best 
one of this horse ever discovered, has not 
shown up in either part of the collection. The 
finding of this skull, however, stimulated the 
boys’ interest in looking for other fossils, and 
later one of them found a fossil carnivore 
specimen which has since become a valuable 
addition to the Museum’s collection. 

One summer evening on the Little Snake 
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River in Colorado, our collecting party was 
just about to start supper when a cowboy 
came riding into camp. 

“I hear you folks are looking for fossils. 
Would a petrified human be worth anything?”’ 

‘“Certainly,’’ I assured him. 

‘“Well, I know where there’s one that’s 
been planted about fifteen years, and I figure 
he ought to be pretty nigh done.”’ 

Unfortunately for his hopes, fossilization 
takes considerably longer than he had im- 
agined. Next day when we drove in from 
camp and told some of the local townspeople 
about our visitor, it turned out he was re- 
puted to be a fast man with a six-gun who, 
according to his fellow citizens, had probably 
‘“planted’’ the victim himself. 

Sometimes the Pittsburgh papers get the 
story of a fossil find before the Museum hears 
of it. I have on my desk here in the laboratory 
a box of fossils that were first brought to my 
attention by a newspaper reporter. The bones 
had been found during an excavation over on 
the North Side. Later I had a call from the 
man who found them, and an appointment 
was made for him to bring them to the Mu- 
seum when the reporter would be here with a 
photographer to get the story. The collector 
brought the fossils in, but a second meeting 
had to be arranged because the reporter was 
unable to be here the first time. Collector, re- 
porter, and photographer finally met in the 
laboratory, only to learn that the specimens 
were parts of a modern cow and goat. 

Although naturally no story was pub- 
lished, the collector had spent considerable 
time and effort to satisfy his interest in the 
specimens, and the reporter thought it worth 
while to follow up what might have turned 
out to be a discovery. This is the kind of co- 
operation the Museum sincerely appreciates, 
for even when the inquiry ends in anticlimax 
the exchange of information and views is 
usually of benefit to everybody concerned. 





What are 


“Camel Hair 
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Brushes 


made of....e 


They’re mot made of camel’s hair. Most camel hair brushes 
are actually made from the tail of the Siberian squirrel. The 
hair from the small, rugged Japanese pony also mas- 
querades in some paint brushes as “camel hair.” 

These are but two of the many, many different types of 
animal hair used in making various kinds of modern paint 
brushes. The bristle obtained from semi-wild Chinese 
hogs is the most widely known, of course. 

Most of the hair from any of these “paint brush” animals 
is covered with a scaly substance which carries paint by 
capillary action . . . the end of each hair is split into flags 
which hold paint much like a pen holds ink. The nature of 
the scale and split-ends determines the ability of the hair or 
bristle to carry and hold paint. ' 

Because types of hair or bristle vary in quality, years of 
research and experience are needed to select the best bristle 
or hair for paint brushes. And Pittsburgh Plate’s bristle 
craftsmen have that expert skill and technical knowledge 
that make Pittsburgh’s Gold Stripe brushes the finest that 
can be made. 

In addition to brushes, Pittsburgh Plate Glass offers a 


complete line of quality products for the glass and paint 
industry. 


PAINTS - GLASS + CHEMICALS - BRUSHES + PLASTICS 


PITT-SBURGH uae eS ee ee ee COMPANY 





TO COIN A PHRASE... 


| Eamon scholars have, in the course of 
their researches, frequently run into al- 
most insurmountable obstacles. Completion 
of a project must be delayed until some elu- 
sive detail has been verified; bibliophiles pos- 
sessed by the mania of completeness drive 
themselves frenziedly until they find the titles 
needed to close up the gaps in their collec- 
tions. Booksellers, librarians, pedagogues, 
authors are always searching with ardent 
zeal for the hitherto undisclosed tidbit that 
will bring them fame and/or fortune. Con- 
sequently, there has always been a ripe field 
for the successful practice of the trade of 
literary forgery. 

Forgers eager to provide the missing link 
have been in the picture of literary history 
since the first question of fact has arisen. It 
has been maintained by many literary de- 
tectives, including Professor Frederick A. 
Paley, classical scholar at Cambridge, that 
the Iliad and Odyssey were forged about the 
time of Pericles. Andrew Lang, nineteenth- 
century folklorist, gave credence to the theory 
that the Homeric poems involve ‘‘a sort of 
literary forgery, done as a rule without in- 
tent to deceive,’’ while Solon put faked 
verses into the I/iad for political reasons. 
Only eleven of Juvenal’s satires are authentic. 
The supposed letters of Themistocles, Pytha- 
goras, and others were composed as exercises 
in the schools of the rhetoricians. 

Cicero’s supposititious De Consolatione was 
accepted as his for two hundred years though 
it is now known to have been the work of 
Sigonio, a scholar who died in 1584. 





Miss Becker, a graduate of Carnegie Library School, 
is on the cataloguing staff of Carnegie Library. A gradu- 
ate of the University of Pittsburgh, she did further work 
in English literature at Columbia. 
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HELEN BECKER 


The extent of the fabrications of the early 
centuries was so great that many who were 
engaged in detecting forgeries saw fraud in 
everything. The learned Jesuit, Father 
Hardouin, contended in his Prolegomena ad 
censuram veterum scriptorum (1696) that except 
for Homer, Herodotus, and perhaps a half 
dozen others, all the classics were forged. 

Not only were the classics suspect but even 
the religious writings of the early Christian 
era fall into the realm of the questionable. 
The desire for records of the early life of Christ 
led to many detailed accounts of various 
Gospels which detailed the early childhood of 
Jesus as being full of miracles and wonders. 
Many early sects forged works in support of 
their particular interests. The Gospel accord- 
ing to the Egyptians (about a.p. 150) was 
written by a group regarding marriage as a 
sin. To counteract the forgeries of the heretics, 
many sincere believers compounded forgeries 
to document—as a service to Christianity— 
the opposite points of view. The Gospel of 
Nicodemus is considered a forged counterblast 
to the pagan forgery of the Acts of Pilate. 

Many of the early Christian forgeries were 
accepted completely by the entire Church. It 
was not until the Reformation that they were 
questioned. In 1649, a French Protestant 
minister first denounced them as deliberate 
and clumsy forgeries. 

Throughout history the stories of forgery 
and their detection have assumed an im- 
portant place alongside genuine literary schol- 
arship. Continuing interest in the Baconian 
theory that Lord Bacon was really the author 
of Shakespeare's works is only now lessening 
in intensity. Until very recently the opposing 
camps were ardent in their denunciations of 
each other. Now, sufficient evidence has ac- 








cumulated to convince even the fieriest Ba- 
conian that Shakespeare was really the 
author. Accounts of forgers and their activi- 
ties have fascinated bibliographic scholars in 
every period, and almost as much space has 
been devoted to them in the literature of 
bibliography as has been assigned to the dis- 
cussion of serious scholarly researches. 

The pursuit of the trade of forgery has 
many points to commend it. Perhaps the only 
prerequisite is a forceful and persuasive 
eloquence that usually ensures the successful 
outcome of the duplicity. Other than this, 
the forger needs no special qualifications. He 
can feel free to practice anywhere he chooses; 
he needs little training and not much knowl- 
edge. Often the reward is wealth; always he 
can be certain of notoriety, for literary forgers 
have always been flattered by scholars and 
courted by the great. The forger need not 
hesitate in fear of exposure but can revel in 
the spicy uncertainty of his chosen field, for 
the penalties of his crime rarely demand a 
heavy price. He can operate secure in the 
knowledge that there will be no long boring 
trial and no heavy confining sentence. Per- 
haps the greatest point in favor of the field 
is that the scholars are as eager to discover a 
new work as the forger is to have his new 
work discovered. 

A case in point is the fabulous story of 
George Psalmanazar, an eighteenth-century 
soldier of fortune who did more than forge 
books. Posterity has rewarded this forger 
supreme with three full pages of biographical 
description in the Dictionary of National Bi- 
ography. But Psalmanazar was more than a 
literary forger. He also compounded an alpha- 
bet, a language, a religion and, in fact, 
fabricated a life. 

Psalmanazar came to England from his 
native France and, with the aid of an over- 
ambitious clergyman, passed himself off as a 
native of Formosa recently converted to 


Christianity. In 1704, he wrote a historical 
and geographical description of Formosa 
(copied from Varenius’ account of Japan) 
as well as the story of his conversion to 
Christianity. The book was an immediate 
success and guaranteed Psalmanazar a place 
in English society. Realistically, he lived on 
a diet of raw meat, herbs, and roots. During 
this period he addressed large assemblages 
with lurid accounts of the human sacrifices 
of the Formosans in their religious rites. 
Typical of the success which forgers 
achieve, Psalmanazar was able to win the 
admiration of Samuel Johnson, whose repu- 
tation as a critic did not include tolerance of 
charlatans. Psalmanazar was able to secure a 
berth at Oxford, where he compiled a For- 
mosan alphabet and grammar which aroused 
the interest and curiosity of the most noted 
philologists. He might have continued his 
life of laziness and laudanum at Oxford un- 
detected had he not permitted his name to be 
used in connection with an obvious imposi- 
tion called White Formosan Work. Psalmana- 
zar then repented and led an exemplary life. 
He wrote his memoirs, which were published 
after his death and in which he made full 
confession, without revealing his real name. 
Interest today in the work of forgers is not 
confined to historical instances. The excite- 
ment recently aroused by the delayed publica- 
tion of Nietzsche’s manuscript, issued under 
the title My Sister and I, has sent literary 
scholars in pursuit of clues to determine pos- 
sible fabrication. The translator, Oscar Levy, 
is responsible for the story that has been re- 
vealed concerning the lost manuscript, but 
has failed to produce the original German 
text which is the only conclusive proof of the 
validity of the claim. Just so long as scholars 
demand materials there is no question that 
the chicanery of forgery will continue and 
bibliographers will have spicy tales to en- 
liven their accounts of books and authors. 
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THE JOY OF LEARNING 


In Adult Education 


ITH the extreme tension of present world 
WV vvnditions, educators are positive in 
their belief that there exists a great demand 
for some form of relaxation for the adult 
population. Statistics show that there is a 
great movement abroad to return to the class- 
room. It is possible that memories of school 
days of our carefree youth play a considerable 
part in this trend. Add to this the contempla- 
tion of possible future hours of leisure, and 
the combination is the inevitable desire for 
expanded interests and knowledge. 

However, subjects that require profound 
concentration do not seem to fill the bill, and 
the adult student is turning to lighter and 
more relaxing avenues. This means that in- 
terests far removed from one’s vocation or 
profession are being sought to fill this need. 
So instead of returning to the old version of 
the four-walled classroom, men and women 
everywhere are choosing the art studio, craft 
shop, photography darkroom or the great 
outdoors. 

Carnegie Institute, with its vast store of 
possessions and resources, has been looked to 
for contribution to the steady progress of our 
community, in addition to supplying the usual 
services expected from such an organization. 
A program of adult education was conceived 
by the Division of Education and set into 
motion as a definite fulfillment of this need 
and demand. 

In 1949 a curriculum of classes of the hobby- 


Mr. Frape has just been named head of adult classes at 
the Institute. A jewelry craftsman and artist, he is active 
in the Associated Artists of Pittsburgh and has directed 
the program of classes at the Arts and Crafts Center dur- 
ing the past three years. 
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ist caliber in arts and crafts and natural his- 
tory was instituted. From a limited program 
at that time the courses have increased steadily 
and now include a wide variety from which 
selection may be made as follows: drawing 
and painting—landscapes, portraits, figure, 
murals, and still life; photography—portrait, 
flash and color; sculpture; metalwork and 
jewelry-making; weaving; taxidermy; fisher- 
man’s fly-tying; outdoor exploring. 

Under the guidance of qualified instructors, 
many students, both young and old, have 
found a pleasant way to spend leisure hours 
and still do something constructive—a gratify- 
ing combination. 

In art classes, oil, watercolor, pen and ink, 
charcoal, pastel and pencil media are used and 
techniques of each are explained and demon- 
strated. The craft, natural history, and other 
classes receive the same thorough approach. 
Basic principles of color, design, construction 
and general ‘‘know-how’’ constitute the 
foundation of all beginning classes. 

Students of the early classes had made such 
progress and possessed the desire to continue 
in their training that it became necessary to 
incorporate intermediate and advanced classes 
into the schedule. 

The aim of the education program is not 
necessarily to produce specialists in the fields 
of the individual’s interest, but to open the 
door to a satisfactory means of spending leis- 
ure time and energy. While the degree of 
achievement is governed by natural ability 
and talent, many adults have discovered, 
under proper supervision, that they possessed 
creative powers heretofore completely un- 
known even to themselves. 








Important as is the knowledge and under- 
standing of a new hobby interest, another 
gain cannot be overlooked. Records show 
that through adult education programs many 
students are becoming competent artists and 
craftsmen and have succeeded in having work 
accepted in local and regional exhibitions. 
Some of these same persons, along with others 
that have similarly progressed, have also dis- 
covered that sale of their work is possible, 
which offers financial, if modest, gain as well 
as the great personal satisfaction of achieve- 
ment. 

Such proven statistics point emphatically 
to the need for the progressive development 
of a program of adult classes as offered at Car- 
negie Institute. It is the bridge of opportunity 
that spans the gap when formal classroom 
ends and the era for new and added interest 
begins in the arts and crafts. 


ASSOCIATED ARTISTS EXHIBIT 


MEDEE OZENFANT, Hobson Pitman, and 

Benton Spruance, painters, with Con- 
cetta Scaravaglioe, sculptor, and Harold 
Brennan, craftsman, comprise the jury for 
this year’s exhibition by the Associated 
Artists of Pittsburgh, February 13 through 
March 12. 

Free tours of the exhibit, under leadership 
of well-qualified art teachers may be arranged 
for afternoons, 2:00 to 6:00 o'clock, or eve- 
nings, 8:00 to 10:00, Monday through Friday, 
by telephoning Mrs. Anita F. Morganstern 
at SChenley 1-4477. 

A pre-preview will be held the afternoon of 
February 12 for guarantors, purchasers from 
the last five exhibits, prize donors, the com- 
mittee on selection of the One Hundred 
Friends of Pittsburgh Art, and the press. 
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The Modern Smokeless Fuel 


Available in BULK ...and in 
CLEAN, CONVENIENT BAGS 


... IDEAL for FIREPLACES!. . 


Produced By 


PITTSBURGH CONSOLIDATION COAL CO. 


KOPPERS BLDG. 





PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


ONE OF THE FOUR 


Fidelity 1s one of the 

fotr trust companies between 
Pittsburgh and the Atlantic seaboard 
which have made the settlement 

of estates and the management 

of trust funds their principal business 
for more than sixty years. 

The financial well being of your family, 
through careful management 

of your estate, is the primary 


concern of these specialists. 
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STAINLESS STEEL WALLS mark the handsome sky- 
scrapers of Pittsburgh’s Gateway Center. Panels 
are made of corrosion-resistant Stainless Steel, 
backed up with lightweight concrete reinforced 
with welded wire fabric. These are attached to the 
building frame quickly and easily. Multi-story 
building walls go up with astonishing speed—in this 
project, at better than a floor-a-day rate. And be- 
cause these wall panels weigh less, the weight of 
supporting structural members is also reduced, re- 
sulting in lower building costs. Only steel can do so 
many jobs so well. 








BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The following thirty-six trustees serve both Carnegie Institute and Camegie Institute of Technology, and eighteen 
of them (starred) are also trustees of Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. Their committee memberships are indicated. 


EDWARD DUFF BALKEN 
Fine Arts. 


JAMES H. BEAL 
Reed, Smith, Shaw & McClay. Fine Arts. 


FREDERICK G. BLACKBURN 
Vice President, Mellon National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. Museum, Tech, Auditing, Advisory. 


WALTER J. BLENKO 
Blenko, Hoopes, Leonard & Buell. Chairman, Execu- 
tive Committee, Carnegie Institute of Technology; 
Finance. 


°JAMES M. BOVARD 
President, Carnegie Library, Carnegie Institute; Chair- 
man of the Board, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


°ARTHUR E. BRAUN 
Advisory Committee, Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Company. Buildings and Grounds. 


°SAMUEL B. CASEY 
Vice President, John F. Casey Company. Buildings and 
Grounds. 


®°CHARLES F. DINAN 


City Council. Pension. 


HOWARD N. EAVENSON 
Mining Engineer. Museum, Pension, Tech, Fine Arts, 
Advisory. 


°PATRICK T. FAGAN 
City Council. Music Hall. 


°BENJAMIN F. FAIRLESS 
Chairman of the Board, United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. Museum, Tech. 


*THOMAS J. GALLAGHER 


President, City Council. Buildings and Grounds. 


H. J. HEINZ Il 


President, H. J. Heinz Company. Museum, Pension. 


®JAMES F. HILLMAN 
President, Harmon Creek Coal Corporation. Fine Arts, 
Library. 


ROY A. HUNT 
Chairman, Executive Committee, Aluminum Company 
of America. Fine Arts, Tech, Finance, Advisory. 


JOHN F. LABOON 
Consulting Engineer. Chairman of the Board, Allegheny 
County Sanitary Authority. Tech, Music Hall. 


®°DAVID L. LAWRENCE 
Mayor of Pittsburgh. Fine Arts. 
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RICHARD K. MELLON 
Chairman of the Board, Mellon National Bank and 
Trust Company. Museum, Advisory. 


AUGUSTUS K. OLIVER 
Finance, Pension, Tech, Advisory. 


*WILLIAM R. OLIVER 
Assistant Treasurer, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpora- 
tion. Fine Arts, Museum. 


*THOMAS L. ORR 
Vice President, Mellon National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. Fine Arts, Tech, Finance, Advisory. 


°GWILYM A. PRICE 
President, Westinghouse Electric Corporation. Tech. 


JAMES C. REA 
Vice President, Oliver Iron and Steel Corporation. 
Museum, Music Hall, Pension, Finance. 


*WILLIAM M. ROBINSON 
Reed, Smith, Shaw & McClay. Finance. 


*BENNETT RODGERS 


City Council. Library, Museum. 


CHARLES J. ROSENBLOOM 


President; Rosenbloom Finance Corporation. Fine Arts. 


FREDERIC SCHAEFER 
President, Schaefer Equipment Company. Museum, 
Fine Arts. 


°EMANUEL F, SCHIFANO 


City Council. Museum. 


SIDNEY A. SWENSRUD 
President, Gulf Oil Corporation. Tech. 


®*WILLIAM T. TODD, JR. 


President, Board of Public Education. Library. 


°JOHN F. WALTON, JR. 
T. Mellon and Sons. Buildings and Grounds, Museum. 


JOHN C. WARNER 


President, Carnegie Institute of Technology. Tech. 


°FREDERIC G. WEIR 
City Council. Buildings and Grounds, Tech, Advisory. 


WILLIAM P. WITHEROW 
Music Hall, Tech, Advisory. 


°A. L. WOLK 
City Council. Auditing, Fine Arts, Library, Advisory. 


LAWRENCE C. WOODS, JR. 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of United States. 
Museum. 





You can get STOP-WATCH starts 


from your car this winter 


Coaxing a car to life every morning is a poor way to 
start the day. But with Gulf Winter-Grade No-Nox Gaso- 
line you get as close to split-second starting as your car 
can deliver. What’s more, you save gas, because fast 
starting and quick warm-up mean less choking. 

Actually, Winter-Grade No-Nox brings a wonderful 
kind of quiet, effortless simplicity to all your winter driv- 
ing. Try a tankful soon and see for yourself. 


Geta full tank and get the full benefit from 


Suetow NO-NOX GAS 


at your Gulf Dealer's 


University a... < Seam 


General Lior eee. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, 








